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For-Zion’s sake will I not hold my Peace, and for Jerusalem’s sake I will not rest 
until the Righteousness thereof go forth as brightness and the Salvation thereof as a 
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rO JESUS IN THE BLESSED S\CRAMEN OUR MISSIONARY SOCTIOPS 


©) Jesus! Hidden God, Tery te Thee! Some of our readers will remember an editeor- 
© Jesus! Hidden Light! f turn te Thee ialin the March number of Tae Laue entitled 
©) Jesus! Hidden Lord? Toran to ‘Thee "That Nothing Be Lost” towards the eles 
With all the strength P have bo worship Phe : 

With all the love TP have Feline te thee 
With all my soul PE long te be with Phes 
And fear no more te failoor fall from Phe 


Which occured this passace 

\ Tittle company of men and women very much 
moearnest have banded thetnselves together un 
deria solemn promise to Vinighty God to make 
O Jesus! Deathless Love, Who seekest me the best use they can ofevery talent they possess, 


Phow Who didst die for longing tove of inv to waste nothing, metther time. mer money, nor 
Phow King in all hy (alory, come to mie, 
White-robed, blood sprinkled) Jesus, come tem 
\nd go no more dear Lord, away frome me 


food, nor clothing, nor intinence, nor any chance 


of doing good which may be given them; te 


u 
spend upon self the aianuiiean, rather om the 
Where, in the height of Heaven. is Light he Thee masimum, of what is at their disposal; to prae 
Where, in the breadth of Heaven. i Bliss hike ‘Thee tice the same rigid ecomemy im laving Pia in 
Where, in the depth of Heaven, rs Peace | Thee ure in heaven that the worldly wise do im aceum 
Where, in the Home of Love, is Love ulating treasure on the earth “To keep ever in 
With all my heart T give myself to Thee 
\nd waiting long, O King, ©) Spouse, for The 4 ‘ 

cia f and iit the ¥ ! ition 
i the love of God and man, an reward of eter 


mind the text, “ That Nothing Be Lost” and for 


il Tam one for evermore with 
nal lite “to de all the wood thes ean, im all the 
©) sweetest Jesus! bring me home to Ther wavs they can, te whomsoever they can” till the 
Free me, O dearest God, from all but The: last breath is spent and the soul is summoned be 
‘ak a aims thi ee vw back from - 
And break all chains that k ep mu c fore the Tudement Seat of Christ 
Ul me, O Thrilling Love, T follow Three \\ | ral WI 
. - . = i et a MWeowe aneth it 
Thou art my Al and PT love naught bot The: ve Rave just passed t ee ‘So -au si 
suntide and while the fire of missionary zeal burns 
© Hidden Love, Who now art lo . hot within us we again direet your thoughts to 
©} Wounded Love, Whe onee ch | won the command of Christ ° Gather ‘up the frag 
© Sun-erowned Love, Whe : Ht " Thenits that re main, that nothing Ive lost.” St 
) Patient L e, Who weariest n fohn VI. 12 
\lone of all, Thou weartest not of mie 
© bear with me till Tam Jost m Thee, THE CHUERCHERSS AND THE OF TOAST 


O bear with me tll Pam found im The It takes no great stretch of the imagination to 


Mrs. Emily Mary Shapeote see in the broken bits of fish and bread which: the 
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multitude had tossed aside after they had eaten 
to the full, a figure of the outeast and churehless 
masses of humanity now lying outside the com 
municn of the one Body of Clirist and Uesperatels 
in peril of eternal damnation. 

If those fragments of food which He had bless 
ed were of sufficient importance in’ the eves of 
Christ to clicit the command, ‘Gather them up,"’ 
what must be his solicitude for the millions upon 
millions of sculs in Christian and heathen lands, 
which have not vet been added to [lis Chureh, 
that they might be saved ? 

If tour fifths of the human race, after the lapse 
of nineteen centuries, still remain  unbaptized, 
Whose fault is it unless the blame lies at the door 
of those whe profess to follow Christ and vet 
have so imperfectly, if at all, oheved the eo nmand 
“Gove into all the world and preach the Gospel 


to every creature.” Tf the fidelity te the mission 


ary orders of our Eloly Redeemer shown by the | 


first Cliristian converts had been maintained by 


succeeding generations all nations would long 


ago have heard the Gospel message and ere this 


it may be every vacant seat in heaven would have 
been tilled and Christ's seeond comme already 
have taken place 
WHEAT CHRISTIANS EAGK 

What Christians so sadly lack is the conseera 
tion of themselves and all they Dave to Grod. A 
few men and women, who possessed the mission 
ary sense and were willing te be vessels of sane 
tification tit for the Master's use.” have been msed 
of God to accomplish wonders in the salvation of 
souls. What an enormous impulse could be given 
to the conquest of the whole world for ¢ hrist. if 
His disciples everywhere would make the busi 
ness of saving their own and their neighbor's 
souls the chief ocenpation of life and consecrate 
to it the time, the energies, the talents and the 
money which they now dissipate and waste upon 
the frivolities and idolatries of Vanity Pair. 

PELLOWSEEEP WEEE THE APOSTLES 

Have vou ever thought to ask what became of 
the fragments which the Apostles of our Lerd 
gathered up, filling twelve baskets? Why, doubt 
less, they themselves ate them and thus, in a ma- 
terial sense, the fragments saved from destruction 
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came. into closest union with the blessed 

tes. So to carry cur mystical interpretation 
further, if we go out in quest of souls “to ¢ 

up the fragments,” it should be with the pur 
always in view of bringing them into union inh 
the Apostles of Jesus by means of the Cat! 
Sacraments, which have been divinely ordained! 
fer that purpose. Make careful study of th 
Chapter of the Acts) wherein is deseribed 
preaching of the Gospel on) the day of Pentecost 
st. Peter with the eleven: ° Then they that eli 
ly received his word were baptized : and the sian 
day there was added unto them about three thous 
and souls. stud they conitinued steadfastly vi 
Tpostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in breal 
bread (Holy Communion), and in prayers.” V\y 
Chapter concludes with this significant: statement 

\nd the Lord added to the Chureh daily such 
as should be saved.” 

When itis a question of saving souls in ord 
that nothing be lost, union with Clirist throng 
the Apostolic fellowship and the breaking of 1! 
eucharistic Bread is the Divinely appointed wa 
of salvation and to bring all men inte this fellow 
shipof the Apostolic ministry through Poly Ba 
tis, Penance, Confirmation and Toly Comme 
ionis the missionary purpose of the Union © Phar 
Nothing Be Lost.” 

We call this Union our missionary society |x 
cause it originated at Graymoor and it ts inte 
ed to form into a missionary alliance all thes: 
our fellow Churehmen, who following the lead 
the Society of the Atonement, are willing te con 
secrate themselves to the service of Jesus Chr-t 
and the salvation of men by assuming and str 
ing conscientiously to keep the following rik 
life: 

PHE MEMBERSHIP PLEDGE. 

“Relying upon the help of God 1 iil! mat 
the Rule of my life to zaste cr destrey noth 
of value, but to use all 1 possess, time, talent 
fuence, money, for the glory of God and the 
fure of mankind, always setting before me as 
standard of religious and social action the exc 
ple of Jesus Christ, ‘Who went about doing 
and gave His life a ransom for many.” 

Following the example of St. Francis and | 
first companions and not waiting till the First | 
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der of the Society of the Atonement numbered 
many friars we set forth from the Mount of the 
\tonement last Lent carrying a rough hewn cross 
of cedar wood in our hands and began to “preach 
the 


wherever 


peace by Jesus Christ.” first along country 


roads and in scattered houses a door 


was opened to admit us. In Eastertide we reach 


ed the nearby town of Garrison-on-the Hudson 
and now we have gotten to the nearest city. Wa 
have but to erect our cross in the street and cal! 
the poeple by the singing of a hymn and thes 
flock around, hundreds of 


and children. 


men, beside women 


\nd it is marvellous how cagerty 
and with what rapt attention they listen. No mat 
ter how long we preach Cand we have much, oh 
so much, to tell them) they stand as though root 
ed to the spot. 

When it is remembered that in New York cits 
alone there are one million nominal Protestants 
who rarely, if ever, step inside a Church building 
compute, if vou can, the vast) multitudes ther 
are in England and America who may be deserib 
ed as the broken fragments of humanity, whe 
need, by the Sacraments of Grace, to be gathered 
into union with the Apostolic fellowship and add 
ed to the Chureh oof Christ that they may ln 
saved. 

If we had an army of Friars at our command 
we could employ them in doing nothing else than 
sunply “gatherimgy up the fragments that nothing 
he lost.” There are numbers of \postohealh ot 
dained clergy to-day beth in the United states 
and England, who preach every Sunday te pews 
as sparsely peopled as a howling wilderness. why 


if they sallied forth in quest of men who never 


go to Church, could tind a congregation in the 
open air at almost any street corner 

Who will join us in our preaching ertsade out 
in the open air, under the blue deme of heaven, 
gathering up the fragments as we go, that noth 
ing be lost ? 

Jesus and THis Apostles were open air prea 
ers. Are they whom we revere as their suce: 
ors too high and mighty to preach as Clirtst 
ina fisherman's boat, or to stand as Pant : 
Barnabas did in the city market place and tel! all 


who will listen, the beautiful story of Jesus 


“Pell them the wonderful story, 
ain 


Phe heautiful story 


wandering ones to-day, 
of Jesus, 
Po hearts that have 


geome 


astrar ; 

Pellof Elis love and compassion, 

Hlis life He gave: 

(oh, tell them the wonderful story 
Of Jesus Who died to save 


Sing iter valley and mountain, 


Hlow freely 


Pell it by river and fountain, 
Fell them the wonderful story, 


Pell it where’er vou go.” 


often heard these oof our \mehean 


We have 
1 


brethren, whe dike Saulooof Tarsus, still“ hiek 


against the pricks.” and look to St. Petersburgh 
fer the Roek 


often heard them beast that the 


of Unity. we 
Tloly Ob 


hustra 


instead of to Rome 
have 
theodox Church of Russia was the finest 
vhere in existences li 


Literary Ieest at 


thiomoof Church lnaits an 


however we may rely on the 


How comes out since the Czars baster proclami 


of Religious toleration that whereas in West 
Tike 


Russian empire 


thon 


erm Christendom there are something four 


hamedredl seets, there exist me thee 


about one thousand, or more than twice as many 


as among ourselves, and these have stubbornly re 
sisted all efforts to oxterminate them although the 


biraital ane bea 


means used have been daboleally 


haroush ante christian 


Now that the Catholics usstan Holand have 


the liberty te tel measure the dictates of 
their own « locking: back 
Veter by the ‘ \s an 
s The Church 


lisabilities spect 


OMPSCTOn Cs ter the 


fold at ne 


diate result of the ¢ 


man, “abolishing the relia 


cally of the Roman Cathehes inp Poland, it ts. re 


ported that i the Gaovermments of Stedlee and 


Loaubling no less than 26.000 Persons have re 


nowneed allegiance te tern Chureh 


aml returned oto ther fesston 


“ances 


And bs the by. while we are speak 


tral comfesstons HW} our esteemed contempe 
ary The Churchman, « ur vers thodox eon 

Thel Ch h, please tell us what the 
Hel Western 


papal revolt of Mar 


“ancestral confession” of 
Church was prier to the anti 


tin Luther and Henry VILL? 
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MULTUM IN PARVO. 

July is dedicated by the Catholic Chureh to the 
Most Precious Blood of Jesus, “the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sins of the world.” Of th 
descendants of Adam, St. Paul said on Mar’s [fil] 
“God hath made of one blood all nations of men 
to dwell on all the face of the earth” Those whe 
righteously hate war, base on this fact their hu 
mane doctrine of the universal brotherhood oft 
man, and plead with the rulers of all nations to 
quit the folly of mutual extermination and to es 
tablish a world wide concordat of good will and 
peaceful intercourse. But what about the univer 
sal “Brotherhood in Christ’ of the baptized ? 
Hath not Christ made all the regenerate to Tn 
of “one blood for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth” until the kingdoms of this world shall 
have become the kingdoms of the Christ? If 
then the natural children of fallen) \dam shontd 


stop fighting and enjoy the fruits of a world wide 


peace, does it not behoove the Christians of all | 


creeds aud nationalities to do the same; to real 
ize in fact. that by virtue of our supernatural 
birth into the Kingdom of God we have become 
of one Blood in Christ and that as children ot 
God we are all alike inheritors of the kingdom of 
heaven, that the Catholic Church is the Mother 
of us all, that there is no good thing which those 
of our brethren enjoy, who are in the visible fold 
of Peter, which does not belong equally to us 
who constitute “the other sheep” and that if we 
will only band together and return in concert to 
our inheritance the Father of Christendom will 
treat us as handsomely as the father in the para 
ble treated the Prodigal Sen. 


When Absalom, who led away the men of Ts 


rael from their rightful allegiance to the Lord's 
anointed was slain and David returned in tri 
umph to his own, the men of Judah were rather 
disposed to monopolize the king. but the men of fs 
real having discarded their protestantism: remegy 
bered their covenant rights as the children of 
\braham, and they “answered the men of Judah, 
and said: Ie have ten parts in the king, and we 
have also more right in: David than ye." — 
SAMUEL NIX, 43,) ; 


As members of the New Covenant, 
Christ made with us in the Precious Blood 
\tonement, we have an inalienable right + 
erything that is Jesus Christ’s. “Whether 
or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or ly 
death, or things present, or things to ec 
are vours.” (1 Cor. TIE, 22.) The Pore 
successor of St. Peter and the Lord’s Vieat 
not belong to the Latins alone, nay he belor 
the whole company of the baptised, whether +! 
be Anglicans, or Greeks, or Calvinists, or Lat! 
ans. Let us return as did the men of [sracl fr 
following the standard of Absalom and claim 
rights in the universal Shepherd, and b 
so regain the goodly inheritance of “the 
Fold and the One Shepherd.” 

We referred last month to the May meetin 
the Society of St. Phomas of Canterbury os 
dents of the Church in the West) which was 
inthe Pown Tallbat Tlotborn, Londen. bys 
cal invitation the Very Rev. Yineent Me) 


OO 1. Prior of Waoodebester, was present 
read the principal paper. The subject treat 
of by the learned Dominican was “bafallibils 


\bout a vear age ina series of short articles 


same anther dealt with the same subject in 1! 


Lamp. ‘Phe paper read at the meeting will 
be issued in pamphlet form with an introdu 
hy the Rev. Spencer Jones, President of the 
ciety. ’ 


Speaking of the Monks the late Bishop oi 
Durham (Dr. Westeott) said: We owe to ther 


nearly all that remains of the literature of Ron 
We owe to them our English Christianity.  \' 
owe to them our greatest Churches and Cat 
drals. We owe to them no small share of 
national liberties.” 

“Their (the Monks’) corruption came not! 
cause they clung to their principles, hut hee: 
they abandoned them; and no later failure 
obliterate the debt which is due to their « 


heroism and love.’ 


“ Mark my werds,” said Ambrose de Lisle. 
reading Tract 4 on The Holy Eucharist, * 1! 


tracts are the beginning of a Catholic Moyeme' 





whicl 
(eng 


See 0 


‘| 
withe 
one b 
comme 

“| 
in ca 
Rova 
the T 
I'rim 
undu 


first 
man 
dence 
of th 
pal | 


reads 


tien, 


“1 
writ 
vear 
Qhasy 


alime 


In 
del. 
1867 
spiri 


sign 
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which will one day end in’ the 
(England's) Chureh to Catholic Unity and the 
See of Peter.” 

“TL affirm,” exclaims the same writer. “that 
without the balance of a Royal Supremacy on the 
one hand and a Papal Primacy on the other, vou 
cannot have such oa thing as a Free Church’ 

“TL contend you obtain real Church freedom 
in each country, guarded on the one hand hy 
Roval Prerogative from any excessive action «ol 
the Papacy, and on the other, by the Spiritual 
Vrimaecy of the Pope, from dogmatic error and 


undue influence of the Crown.” 


"No well informed man.” writes : 
Vo well mtornied 


man cannot resist the weight of disterical 


first volume of his Memoirs, 


dence which establishes that in the whole yx 
of the four first ages of the Chureh the 
pal points of the Papistical deetrines 
ready admitted in theory and in practice 
“Pevery question coneermng 
is reduced tinall 


tion, Where is Unity 2” 


says Dupanloup, © 


Speaking of St. Thomas 
writings he devoted much atrentn 
vears, Professor Huxley sand 
grasp and subtlety of intellect 
almost without a parallel.” 

In an essay on Corporate 
de Lisle, the famous Cathels 
1867, declared: “It is ac 
spiritual writers, that one «ot 
signs that a work is from Giod 


ly, 


HisSpirit, is when it) is opposed h 


hy good men. S. Theresa used t 
miistrusted every work that lack: 
Ss. Vineent de Paul, when he hea 
his was thus opposed, used to rey 
ditional confidence of its success 


“And what was this principle but the « 
sion of what our Lord Himself had laid dh 
when H® said, ‘Blessed are ve, when men 


revile you and persecute you.’ " 


return oof her 


Cburch authorities «1 


‘But the saints thought it was an additional 


sien that a thing came from God, when its oppo- 
nents were good men and piows men, when even 
they were invested with the authority of — the 

mirch of God. OF course, they were only 
! 


PCN Ob Webixs 


and things which were not 
evidently evil and which claimed to be directed 


toa woe PUIrprose 


blow dmensely S 


her lely undertakings by 


Pheresa was opposed in 
od and holy persons, 
mel dw these in authority | and the same we read 
of all the sammts, and oof the Saint of saints, Our 
! 


Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ The reason is 


Hyious: when Gad aspires Pls servants to un 
dertake any work for Elis clory, the Devil imme 


lately strives against it. and. in order to bring it 

inte «ciseredit with e ood men he endeavors to set 
ther goed men agaist it” 

any work of God to 

Tne Cop prerse t stoaned oy tor Ine disapproved by 

hen representations,” 

“Weoannst not therefore wonder or repine, if the 

| lich vy have labored for beth by 

| the Reunion of 

he usual fate of all 

heen misrepresented, 

Iiut in this 


that it is f Crod ha 


lomined 


ate Cardinal 
i this essay only a 
Lo Orthodox Catho 
Kounton of any sep 
1 body with our 

ch. trom which it 

ho history verifies 


the soundness of 


such Keunion 
it that the Cath 


st her essential 


in advocating the 


dled 


branch = of 


P 1 
arent stock 


ever dreams of 


restoring Unity to the Catholic Church, for she 
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| 
has never lost it, but he does believe that such a 


Reunion would restore Catholicity to any such 
divided branch.” 


“Again the Catholic advocate of Corporate 
Reunion is sometimes accused of a wish to tam- 
per with the integrity of Catholte Faith, to com 
promise some essential principle of the Catholic 
Religion, in order to effect a mere apparent ex- 
termal union of men net holding the same doc 


bad 


trines.”” 


“Tt is wonderful that anv honest Catholic ean 
bring such a charge as this against his Catholic 


brother who upholds the Corporate Reunton 
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Does he not at once perceive that he is making a | 


charge that is utterly groundless, from the very 
fact that he is charging him with upholding a 
child 


forealization.” 


scheme which the simplest must know 


would be impossible 


“Flow could a Corporate Reunion between 
separate branches of Christians with the Cathe 
lie Church be effected without the consent of the 
authorities of the latter, and without the concur 
rence of that great centre of Catholic Unity, the 
Holy See of St. Peter.’ 


| myself well remember,” de Lisle goes on, 


“an the early part of the vear 1834 the three first 


of this series of tracts were placed in-my hands | 


by a cousin of mine, a Canon of Lichtield Cathe 
dral, and in commending them to my perusal, he 
said, not unnaturally. bo think vou will find them 
somewhat in vour line!” 


“On the following day, when | had read them, 
he asked me what | thought of them, and | re 
plied: * Twill tell vou what | think of them; these 
of 


Tracts are the commencement a movement, 


the end of which will be 


Church with the Mother Chureh. 


the Reunion of your 


“So TL said three and thirty vears ago (he is 
writing in 867) and PE eclaim credit to myself for 
having said it—and | say now, looking back to 


that day, and looking back on all that has hap- 


pened since in the Church of England,—it 
the commencement of a Catholic Revolt: 
the English Church.” 


‘In the sixteenth century there was another 
movement in this same Church, but then, alas! 1 
Was a movement towards Protestantism, and that 
movement inaugurated a Protestant Revolution 
in the National Church; we know the histor 
that Revolution, how small it was in its begin 


ot 


nings, how it was at first persecuted, and then 
aided by the State, and by the Ecclesiastical an 
thorities.” 


We know “how Protestant errors wer 
broached at Paul's Cross, and in other less enn 


nent pulpits, and how they gradually spread cm 


infected the majority of the Anghean clergy tl! 
at length political circumstances favoring th 
current, the severance of this great Churely wis 
at last effected from the parent stock.” 


' 


‘But the nineteenth century was destined t 
Witness a second and a holier revolution.” 
Edward the Confessor had foretold on his dying 
hed in the palace of Westminster that the * Green 
would be cut down” 


Tree of old England “ 


The same blessed monarch saw in that my stu 


vision how this tree, now stripped of its leaves 


and shorn of its antique glory, should one day 1 
turn to its original stock; but, said he. “it 
he without, the help of any man’s hand.” 
“What then we have to do ts net 
cut a canal for the Thames, that he might cmp! 
his) stream into the Wash instead af the Nore: 
ure content wth the Thames as we tind him. a 
we want to do is to purify his waters from ty 
filthy accumulations of .three centuries, and 
make him once more a clear and healthy strea 
as he was when his sturgeons were a dainty 
at the Roval Table. This is what 
want, this is what we think can be done, is be 
done, and will he completely done.” 





Contributions for the Missionary Work of 
Union That Nothing Be Lost may be sent ' 
the Treasurer of the Union, Mr. E. W. Gre 
ory, No. 1 W. 42nd St., New York City. 
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THE COUNCIL OF TREN 


itil CATHLOL A DEFINETION I \ 


COUNCIL 


By the Very Rev. Myr. A. S. Barnes 


In my two prior articles | devoted the space at 
my disposal to distinguishing the various ideas of 
the Church which have been held by different 
parties, Orthodox or heretical, and to showing the 
wav in which these various ideas were necessari 
ly reflected in the teaching of these parties con 
ceming the nature and powers of a General Coun 
cil. LT then went on to examine in greater detail 
which seems at the 
\nali 


cans and tricd to show that it breaks down when 


the teaching on this subject 


present time to find most favor amone 


examined in the light either of history or of 


reason. Tn this article | propose to pass on te the 
deetrine which is accepted among Catholes. and 
to subject this to the same kind of examination 
showing, if TP can, that it ts able te stand the test 
and is at once historically true and conformable to 
reason, 


I take the 


a book which wall be 


statement of Catholie doctrine from 


ne doubt already 
hands of most of my readers, the well 
‘Catholic Dictionary... a mest useful | 
reference for any question of this hind, and 
whose information may usually be tMplreath 
hed upon as accurate and orthade 
DEFINITION Gb AN Cole ENG 
* Occumenical Councils are these 
bishops and others entitled to vets 
pre stile 


from the whole world. under the 


the Pope and his legate sand othe aT 
which, having received Papal contirmaty 
all Christians.” 

thires 


hain 


In this definition there ar 
to be attended to. The Dishops must, 
Be summoned from the whole world 

Be under the presidency ot the 
his legates, 

ce. Have their decrees comtirmed by 
and, when these three conditions — are 
ried out. the 
Christians. 

It will be convenient perhaps if we take each 


decrees of such a Couns 
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these points one by one, and expand them, for 
the sake of greater clearness, so as to define the 
exact position taken by the Roman Church on the 
various questions which are involved. 


He SUMMONING OF A COUNCIL 


Phe right to convoke a General Couneil resides 
inthe Roman Pontiff alone, for he alone, as the 
successor of St. Peter. has jurisdetion over the 
whole Chureh 


' 


Phis is obviously logical and fol- 


ws necessarily from the admission of the Pri 


macy. It has also always been admitted as certain 


truth by the whole Church. the best) proof of 


Council, 
that of Chaleedon, \. 1) gst.one of the first aets 


Which is the action of the gth General 
of which was to refuse permission to sit-in the 
Patriarch of Alexan 
the whele 


Council to Dioscorus, the 


dria and second bishop in rank > of 


world, on the ground that “he had presumed to 


hold a Council without the authority of the Apos- 


tolic See, which had never been done nor was 


lawtulte doo” ¢Plardowm, Coneilia ii, p. 68.) 


Phis vote of the Counend of Chaleedon supplies 
answer to such exhaustive statements as 


effect that the 


alse the 


those ce. goof Dro Lattledale to the 
Couneil of 
by- the 


They 


carhest Councils, including the vers 


Chaleedon, were actually summoned net 


authority of the Pope but of the Emperor 


were summoeoncd by the jomnt action of Pope and 


Phe banperor, in theological language, 


click the 


bomperot 


the material summoner, he werk and 


actually called the Pisheps tovether, but the Poype 


was the formal conveoker ot the Synod, his cone 


sent was the one thing reall necessary to the 


vot the Conner and the action ot the Em 


or Was merely a conventence which made the 


mvocation practically possible but was in ne way 


te the spiritual force of qts deetsions 


VOt\) BISTIOPS MEST nt MMONED 


It is net necessary for the validity of an Oceu 


memeal Couner that evers single Hishep through 


out the world should be present or even that he 


hl 


should be individually invited to be present. 


| he st 


character, and it suffices 


assemblies have always had a representa 


tive that a real effort 


should be made to get a sufficient representation 


f the whole Church, Fevers Bishop has a right 


to sit, the right is conceded even to those whe are 
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not in actual occupation of a See, and all Bishops 


sit as judges with a right to vote and decide the 
questions brought before them. There are also 
others who are present out of courtesy and not 
of right, such as Cardinals who are not Bishops, 
eminent theologians, generals of religious orders 
and others, and these have not the right to vote. 
Thus although the Emperor was present at some 
of the early Councils and actually subscribed 
their acts, he does so with a formula which differs 
from that employed by the regular members of 
the Council. They sign as giving judgment ° de 
fintens subscripst,” but he as assenting to the 


judgement which they have given 


PH PRESIDENCY OF A GENERAL COUNCIL. 


The second point in the definition of a_Genera} 
Couneil is that it must be held “ under the resi 
deney of the Pope and his Legates.” This again 
is in accordance with the reason of the case. Just 
as the Bishop pre sides of right at Diocesan Syv- 
nods, and the Metropolitan at Provincial Syvnods, 
so it belongs to the Pope to preside at General 
Councils. Nor has the right ever been contested. 
The Council of Chaleedon writing to Pope Leo the 
Great expressly says that he by his legates has 





presided over the Council “as the lead over the | 


members.”° The Council of Ephesus, a century 
earlier in A.D. 431. was presided over by S. Cy 
ril, the Patriarch of Alexandria, but it is express 
lv stated in the \ets of the Council that he did so, 
not because he was the senior Bishop present at 
the Council although that was the actual rank 
that he held, but as“ filling the place of Celestine, 
the most holy and reverend \rehbishe ! of the 
Chureh of the Romans.” The ist Couneil of Con 
stantinople is an exception to all rules, not hay 
ing been called as a General Council at all, but as 
a Council of the East, and attaining the rank of a 


Council of the whele Church by late and retro- | 


spective action. Tt was presided over by Melitius, 


sitting as Patriarch of Antioch, but without au- 


thority from Rome, which was not required or | 


thought of since the Council at the time had no 
sort of claim to be called Qecumenical. 
of the Council are not extant, so there is great 
obscurity about the exact position. “The same 
ditheulty of the loss of the Acts applies also to 


% 
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Nicaea, but we know that this Council was pr: 
sided over by Hosius of Cordova, and the signa 
tures of the Bishops present are still extant. || 
us signs first, and is followed by Vitus and \ in 
centius, not. Bishops at all, but priests whe wer 
there as legates of the Pope. Tlosius does 
sign explicitly as Legate, or as “ filling: the plac 
of Sylvester” but he had no other claim te pri 
side, being only a Bishop of a comparative! 
small and unimportant See in the West, and it 
inconceivable to anyone who knows anything of 
the Church History of the time, to stpppose th: 


it 
amere Lishop would have been allowed to sign 
hefore the Patriarchs of the two Vetrine Sces, 
AMexandria and Antioch, were it net that he did 
seas representing that other and 


greater See, 
which, in the words of St. Gregory the Great 
made up together with them“ the one See of th 
One Peter, 

PHE EMPERORS AND THE COUNCIL. 
Some ancient historians do undoubtedly, im 
words, attribute the presidency of the Counetls 
to the Emperors. But these expressions: i 
checked by the Acts of each Couneil, by which w 
can see that what these historians mean is that 


the Emperors were accorded certain rights c- 
pecially in connection with the preservation of 1 
der. They never took part in or voted at the « 


bates on doctrine or discipline. “The point woul! 
hardly be worth mentioning were it net that it las 
heen seriously brought forward by the Erastian 
party. 

The third and last point of the definition th 
need of Papal confirmation of all decrees of an 
Occumenical Council before they can bind tl 
conscience of any member of the Church— is, 0 
course, the most important of all. We must kee 
it therefore as the subject of the article for mn 
month, 





Father Damien, the Belgian priest who gave In 
to alleviate the sufferings of lepers in Molokai, bas for 
a successor alike of his labors and of Ins self-mart 
dom in’ Brother Serapion van Hoof, a Belgian neo! 
ma, who has been in the leper settlement since 1S) 
and has at last contracted the disease of those to w! 
he ministered. Eighteen months ago he began to rei 
nize its insidious approach, and went to Honolulu, whe 
an examination confirmed his fears. He returned to t 
settlement, where he will continue to give what 1s | 
of his life to his fellow-lepers. He is the first mission 


since Damien's time who has been attacked by the d 
ease —The Churchman. 
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THE REFORMATION 


PERO 


IL—THE FIRST DIVORCE OF TENRY VII 
Last month our thoughts were centered main 
ly on Watherine of Aragon: and more particu 
larly upon her marriage with the young: Urine 
Arthur, the eldest son of Henry VEL: and upen 
the cruel treatment she wasrealled upon to sutter, 
from her own father Ferdinand on the one hand, 
and from King Henry himself, on the other: an 
til what seemed the timely latter 


opened the way for her union with Urince Henry, 


death of the 


now to play his part as the famous or infamets 
King Henry VIEL of England: himself one ot 
the stoutest defenders of the Papacy when In 
reign began, and one of its most bitter enemies 
before that reign was ended, 

with the me 
mentous subject of the divorce, but simee that i 


We are concerned now maiily 
voree made so deep an ttpression upon the chiar 
acter of the Wing himself, as well as nponm the 
events of his day it will be convenient te contem 
plate his reign in what may be described as the 
principal divisions of it, 

And _ first, 
pears thus : 


the entire length of the reign ap 
1500— 1547 

Coming to the throne at the early age of eh 
teen, Henry's rule extended over the long period 
of thirty-eight vears; a period during which ne 
fewer than five several Popes satin the chai ot 
St. Peter— Julius Tl. Leo No Ndrain Vb. € len 
ent VEL, and Paul Tb. the throme cr ¢ 
bury being: occupied WV orblicuny 


While as ter the 


iitet 
sticeessivels hy 
Warham and Vhomas Grammer: 
events by which it was distinguished it world dn 
tor tine 


difficult, if indeed it were possible, ayer 


allel to it anvwhere else in distory : and as itt 


sometimes said that wherever vou may begin 


vour study of the Roman question sooner or Tater 
vou will find yourself face to face with the Pope, 
so may it be said of the Reformation in benglind 
that however far vou may travel m your exscur 
sions into this century vou will have te come bael 
again and again to the reign and to the person 
age of King Henry. 

If England was united to the Holy Sec 


when | century was practically 
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the Ning came to the throne, and separated from 
that See when he departed, whe was resp msible 
for this momentous revolution if it wasnot Henry 
himself, who in the blindness of his) passion 
had wrenehed the two apart? And so again as 
regards the excesses of Edward's reign and the 
gloom and severity of Mary's without exonerat 
ing the chief agents mm cither case it is to the pas 
semana wickedness of Tlenry that their poties 
may be directly traced: and what they did would 
have been impossible in the one ease and unnee 


essary in the other but for what he had done be 
fore them. 
ly Mary 


soured Ty the 


appears severe and her character 


time she comes to the throne, whe 


is ulitmately responsible it oitas not her father 


himself? And so agai with Elizabeth: while the 


level of her character ts many stages lower than 


that of Marv. due allowance must be made for 


the peculiar and disastrous circumstances af her 


Case 


for the dithenlty that confronted her at the 


outset and continued te pursne her to the very 


end,— the ugly and tnevitable het 


x fact ot Own 
rigin 

Part for the 
Hlenry, bedwared 


Nba 


pumish ; 


furtous and wayward 
Vd. night 


world 


paisston oot 


never have been 


born: have had no Protestants te 


and Tizabeth ae temptation te purse 


that vacating and ecrmel polies whieh makes tt 


secittentt for us to excuse, and ose impossible 
forous te love arts 


Whith 


events and proguaant 


respeet het 


Hlenry’s rengn. then, was dig with 


with othe future. the Re 


horpinatpan, whieh wa thre ol iu ete a prodit 


ical than a religious mevenient. ean oasily Te 


recognized Aas tts ppeedicate 


springy 


Such are the general considerations whielt 


styeest themselves at the mitset: and a more 


particular cyaminmation «ot period discovers 


three principal clivistens 
1534. and tS 34 te S47 
It wall Ine 


Hecessary teens lose quiarters 


vith the second or centra Wothese three 


are t© apypreenate the oniturele on the 

chstinguished 
the 
sixteenth 


1534." 


Wo represents) meantin 


vriter has felt pustited in declaring that 


ecclestastical 


ereat 


revolution ot the 
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Let us now contemplate the first of these see- 
tions : 
1500-—1525. 

Henry VILL. came to the throne with every- 
thing apparently in his favor: he was excellent 
at once in body and in mind; and lis contempor 
aries more particularly deseribe him as tall in 
stature, with a ruddy and handsome countenance, 
and frank and open matners; with a fair knew! 
edge of Latin, Spanish, and French, considerabh 
like the rest of the 
to this is 


ability as a stateman, and, 
‘Tudors, a 


added the fact that he was graceful in person and 


good musician: and when 


a splendid athlete, we can understand how it wa 
that he won the hearts of his people at the outset 
and took the nation by storm. \nd all this splen 
dor that he brought with him) was retleeted in 
the extravagance of his table, and in’ the pomp 
and magnificence of his court: INatherine was 
some six vears older than himself, a disparity 
which, while it appeared to introduce no diffi 
culty at the time was a serious matter certainly 
for ber to reckon with Lord) Ter 
bert of Cherburg declares that few could com 


later son. 


pete with her in" virtue and sweetness of con 
dition.” while an ambassador, writing from this 
country in ist4 deserihes her “ queenly dignity 


of bearing * and “ sweet attractiveness of man 


ner.” And how successful she proved in identi 
fying herself with Henry's interests and with the 
land of her adoption is evident | from the com 
plaint of the Spanish ambassador te the effect 
that “ he could never use her influence to advanes 
Spanish interests.” 

During Elenry’s absence oin Flanders. four 
vears after their marriage, he appomted hath 
erine Regent: and her powers were at once put 
to the test by an inroad of the Seots under James 


I\. 


spirit > 


She appears to have met this situation with 
“Gnspiring and superintending all ar 
rangements for defence, and even, with her la 
ches, worked the banner under which they ¢the 
soldiers were to fight, addressing the troops in 
them with the ardor 
Hlodden.” 
while as to her relivious tife she was a Tertiary of 
St. Francis, wearing the habit under her reval 
robe, the 


heroic words, and — firing 


Which issued in the great victory of 


observing rules of the order, and 
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* spending the time at her disposal in Church 

in reading the Bible or devotional books 2° ber 
character declaring itself in acts of charity ani! 
ina spirit of humility and self control which 

the hearts of the English people. Henry, on 1) 
part, like all other Christian princes of his tiny 
recognized the Roman Church as the Mother an: 
Mistress of all) Churches, 
above others for his devotion to the Pope an 
to the Holy See: and when, in the earlier year 


being conspicu 


of his reign, Luther began his ravings againsi 
Rome, Henry at once took up the challenge, ar 
“On the Sey 
a work which was recognized a1 


published his | famous answer 
Sacraments 
conferred uy 


the im 


who 
him the tithe “ Defender of the Faith,” 


appreciated by the Pope, 


tial letters of which, (CF. D.), appear on the ein 
of the realin to this day. 
HENRY AND THE HOLY SEE. 

It was in the vear 1527, twelve years after }yi- 
aceession, that Henry sent this work to the Pop 
by the hands of one John Clerk, Bishop of Bail 
Wells; 


sistory on October 2nd, the latter made his «1 


ane and, on being received in’ full co 
tion before the Pope, the Cardinals, and the \n 
“OF other nationalities 
Dut 
England, as in later times she h 


hassadors of Europe. 


he said. “let others speak. assuredly on 
iritain—amny 
heen called—has never yielded to Spain, never 
hrance, never to Germany, never to Italy, ney 
to any nearer nation, no, not even to Rome itsell. 
in the service of God and in the Christian fait! 
and in the obedience due to the most Eloly kk 
man Church seven as there is no nation whicl 
Mere Opposes, More ce mdemmns, more loathes ths 
and the heresies 


monster (i.e. Protestantism ) 


which spring from it.” 

And in the book itself Henry speaks of the 
Roman Chureh at the outset as the Mother an 
Mistress of all Churches. 

It was just a hundred years before this th 
ope Martin Vein a letter te the Arehbishop 
Canterbury declared: “ The rights and privilege: 
the Apostolic set 
Which Christ Himself gave by His divine wort! 
must he protected. Arehbish 
Chicheley fully admits this in his reply; 
a letter, sent at the 


of the Roman Chureh and 


and not men,” 
and 
as the Arch 


same time 
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bishop's, the University of Oxford savs: 


“We 
recognize in your beloved person the true Head.” 
“We profess without doubt and from our hearts 
(that vou are) the one supreme Lontith, the 
Vicar of Christ on earth and the tru 
of St. Peter.” 


slicceessaor 
(This was in 1420). 


It is plain, then, what Henry thonght abeut 


the Holy See in 1521, thatis, within this first di 
vision of his reign that we are considering ; and 
it is equally plain that in these convictions he co 
incided with those who had 


gone betore him 


While as to his religious habits, it was his custem | 


to hear three Masses on davs when he was coin: 


he Why! 


to hunt, and five Masses on other days 
constantly present, besides this, at 


Vespers and 


Compline. Such were the Wing and Queen in 


these earlier vears of the reign: and the point, 


especially ins regard to the former, ts of para 


mount importance here, beeause if Plenry was 


so evidently devoted to the Tloly See and to the 


cause of Catholic Unity in i521 how are we te 


account for his change of fromt and what may 


be termed his ‘monstrous pirouette’? twelve or 


thirteen vears later 7 
PASSION OR PERE LS 


Do vou say, it was the awful abuses in the 


Church: these were notorious, and amade omen 


especially earnest and passionate men the Eenry, 


stop and consider: forced them te ask them 


selves, can a form of government whieh fails t 


x 


remedy all this really be divine And om exam 


ining once again the so-called evidence for th 


primacy of the Tloly See de jive divine they sav 


plainly it would not hold? Do vou say this 


Observe, the great question of this period ism 


as to whether there were abuses or net: the tact 


of abuses was admitted by good men of all pat 


ties, and the need of reform also.“ Phe reform 


tion of corrupted manners,” writes — Hesstiet, 


“was desired by the whole universe 9 and since 


Wolsev, who was Henry's right-hand man all 


along this carlier period, was known to te 


anxious for reform, ii is) certain that Tlenrs 


must often have discussed the subject with lian 


The very air we breathe is satd te be cut through 


with wishes, and it is certain that the air ot the 


sixteenth century was ent through with yearn | tion ef abuses 
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ings after reform; but we must not take refuge 


In vagueness or subterfuge: and the question 


must be asked again: Tf it is certain that Henry 


had ne dream of separating from Rome in the 


vear 1524, how was tt that he had achieved that 
very separation by the vear 1534 

Phe answer surely is that a was Plenry’s pas 
stom, and not his prety that compelled all this: all 
on the ean 


nen do not act from: single motives: 


trary many of us act from half a dozen motives 


all at 
Wats matural, at 
that 


ences and while the desire for a male heir 


Was natural alse, more natural, 


Henry should Weep over the loss of three 


male children in suecesston, more particularly 


Watherme’s age we 
old 
tountkely, in the na 


thout the vear 1526 when 
have alteady observed that she was six vears 


er than the Ii — cia 


ture of things, that a son should then be born te 
nature all 
hin badly 

had 
Inath 


in July, 1525 


hon. That with Tenry’s passtonate 
should 


was natural 


hing. ane Inart 
that Ie 
children hy 


this have hurt 


and omevitable: and 


abandoned all trope ot mire 


erie Was se notertous that even 

Punstal and others then in the mnpertal court 
didi net seruple toe write, even te the Wing him 
el, that they had told the Fanperor that my lads 
(Mag 


omdy child at 


Princess atterwards Qhuieen) was var 


this time in when vour Phohiness 


jeu thre Tepe oot pereopncratye Th coh CHEN Prosterits ot 


our Lads. seeme the Oneen’s grace hath been 


long without elildren ” 
at this vers time. this im 


ceomeralls 


poertnit eet 


ame poblioly comtirmead 


pressie tl wats 
natural sen then a 


by the creatren of Tis 


child) of-six vears. as Wachrvonned "thee 


ceremony bome accompanted wath extraordinary 
rho evreenes 


had) sue 


vested seruples'as te his union with Watherine 


pomp anel spleneded Lirrt there is 


that up te this tre Pbenry s conmsetenee 


It Was new sixteen vears sinee his coming te 


wath 
Mary, 


whe was at 


the throne and sinee das marriage with 


le critinpiate child 
ame Watses 


in benerlane, 


erme: his onl I rimecess 


heme in her tenth vear: 


this time the greatest personage ane 


neof the mest distinguished personages mm 


lourepe. and whe was known te he entertaming 


ereat ambitions fer his country, for the reftormna 


in the Church, and for—limself, 
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Wolsey, who by his genius alone, and within the 
compass of a few years, had succeeded in raising 
England from the position of a third-rate power 
to the very highest plane in) Muropean polities, 
knew better than any one what a considerable 
part roval marriages may be made to play in the 
history and progress of the nations, and bad, in 
fact, schemes of his own for the daughter so 
dearly loved by IWatherine: and in the long draywn 
out negotiations at Greenwich with the brench 
Commissioners, when Wolsey was urging his 


own matrimonial schemes and the foreigners 
were attempting to thwart him, it is certain that 
to Mary's deubt 


which would have been so 


any doubt as legitimacy —a 


convenient te then 
and which might have been put te so profitabh 
a use—could not have been genuinely entertaim 
ed by any one or it would promptly have been 
pressed. OW this, however, we must speak more 
particularly another day: Meantime we are econ 
fronted by the fact that while the notion of a di 
vorce was entirely away from Llenry’s mind in 
the year 1525, it is certain that the King was s« 

cretly nursing this project and actively: promot 

ing the execution of this design only two vears 
later, though without any alteration in his man 
ner toward Watherine. 

The compass of our consideration is now nar 
rowed down to a matter of months, and we ar 
coming Upon the Very point of the erisis: so that 
the question which we can only ask this month 


without at present attempting oan answer is, 
Whether it was Henry 


this new idea of a 


himself whe conceived 


separation from Watherine 
or whether it was dropped into his mind like a 
seed by some one else ? 


a o 
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JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, CARDINAT 
VI. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT 
By Spencer Jones, M.A 
Last month, in attempting te picture the condi 
the movement when the Movement had its rise 4 
| produced evidence from. the writings of the In 
outside Oxford and of the authorities in the Univ 
itself. LT now go on to ask what the general muti 
thought of this revolution, and how far it was m 
nized as a revolution by the leaders themselve 
THE MULTITUDE, 


whether, im the strong utteras 


The question ts, 
have already quoted, the authorities were betrayed 


a merely subjective view, or whether their senti 


were shared by the multitude of Clhurehimen im lay 


and by the nation at large 


All the world.” writes Newman, “ were astounds 


what Froude and | were saying: men said that 


sheer Popery. T answered, ‘True, we seem to he 
ing straight for it; but go on a while, and you will 
to a deep chasm across the path, which makes rea 
proximation impossible” ” 

This passage, if we study it in every several elau 
in facet, profoundly significant But, however this + 
he, Newman had te go forward, paving the way 
vent, with explanations; and putting im at every t 
aving clauses im order to silence the doubts and - 


the consciences of people who would tisist on tn 
frightened; but they must not be anxioms, he prot 
if the Fathers did seem to sav strong things someti 


their best plan would be to go on hopefully and oo 


erifcally; and it would all work out rightly im the 


that as, it wonld not lead te Rome This was att 


but ax vears later people 


\nitiqiaty ; 


snning of the Movement, 


till very troublesome abett oomuch 
Newman could write: “The mere name of Ante 
seems to produce a sudden collapse of the intellect 
many quarters, certain shudders and spasms, and 
scribable inward sensations.” 

Magazine representing 
dominant party of the day wall best: retleet. the 


Now the dominant p 
! 


But perhaps a Church 


religious world 
it that time, as 
i Church Magazine whose utterances were of sutticn 


ments of the 
we have seen, was the Evangel: 


nuportance to ehemt from Newman an elaborate lett 
in defence of Pusey’s Tract on Baptism; a letter 
ultimately covered some thirty-nine pages ;—-this Ma 
vine im replying to a correspondent C1836) whe : 
upon what authority a certain doctrine in Pusey’s 1 
rested, delivered itself in the following terms: We 
darkest 
Christ: 
‘reasonable servi 


only say, upon the authority of the 


ef  Popery, when omen had debased 


from oa spiritual system, a 


ceremonial — rite 


forms, and 


to a system oof 
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amd opera operata intlucnee " no owhich dence is before us again \ Tract trom one who was at 
the Chureh stood in the place of God The editor goe that time shy of the Tractarims themselves, which was 
on to say that he had readily inserted the extract from lesgnedly written, moreover, toe comerlate the Low 
Pusey “because nothing that we could say would so Church Party, pr the trong language | have 
irly show the unsermptural character of the whole ss juoted above, and eleats a challenge to Pusey to make 
tem of the Oxford ‘Tracts, as to let them pe for then pl med, dake no henmest man, te resagn his position, 
<clves ** 8 Did ever any man. but the meosta we re he belong inl ecture at Maynooth; ” 
norant Popish fanatic, ull these our lern = day }lere agai the Oxford Moveooert save one thing, and 
Write thus.” Observe, ther hag been not vw lithe tb the relprous world of the cay the ery opposite; and 
fore, since the days of the “most imnorant Piayorst there is the sare Uspretetl, at re than suspicion, of 
The Church of Fngland thins rnsagcaz inne tegornieal Heotnve Indeed the Tractarmn teaching as frankly de 
lavs it down as the authoritative teaching of that tiene ermbed a ry of the mest perstitiows and debased 
“the Chureh of England teaches, after — Scripture kine, ane som wiieh, its hoped, has not as yet in 
that we are ‘justified by fanh sy Professor Pusey te fected any considerable mun of people in Oxford 
es that the Sacraments are the appoimted instruments ot 4 we it is the ite GMpression of the move 
justification, The learned Professor ought to lecture at ent. the condition in which the Tractarian outburst 
Maynooth, or the Vatiean, and net in the ehar of O foun hureh and nation, that Tam endeavoring: te 
ford, when he puts forth this Popish  doetrinc lt bed nd expose and I< how push this en 
alfieting beyond expression to sce mir Protestant | ganis nil, and ask how far the testimony of the 
Church —and in times dike these ! the re | eaders themselves corroborated this impression; wheth 
of these fgments of the dark ines ot Pap perst er, that is. the heads of the Movement started with the 
tion. Well may Popery tlhourinh! well: Dyyssent tt lolusie ho and country were really on 
umph! well may Cooitariiuansi sneer! well may all Pre ther authormes were simply mistaken 
testantism mourn, te see the spot where Or ' ! »sup ie at ter bee eotherwese Dicidental evidence 
Latuner shed them blood for the pure Gaospel ot 4 ' the strompest evidences foal) goreonv ale a negative 
ever run Cyet met over rum, ter blessed be Gy er 
fection os met oat least seowe triet widely spre rowatl 
some of the most vane and tneeet shestinedit ot rie ’ , Tne 2 
Papers i Writing in i828) Webbe most strikes 
And then came words which vel remarkably tke meet all these Tittle: absences of mone Che tas just been 
an echo of admonitions which have been heard recent vay for avisit te Eymed on the amasing rate at which 
in England as well as in Amern We ask Dr Pus Poritanmiia seems te he vetting om allover the Kingdom; 
low, as a cComsecrentiomws inn, te retan otters la Yo Ponay qadge from what P heard a Choreh and ont, 
Chureh, whieh requires lim te bserihe te it Ldeirt the old fastened? wit tt ty rs qtnte the exception, 
mue Articles "Wall amy ome ot the wrt tothe roles am that distriet bh © years before 
or approvers of the Oxford Tracts, venture t that the startoof the Movement: and tive vears Liter, mn refer 
he does really believe all the d ne f the Article ence to that strat itself, he writes te Dyson: ° What 
and tlomthes of our Church 7" 1] Wats rebiom Pirses think you of a kind of a ation Cas quiet and unpre 
for it was his first appear e among the Tractarians; tending as may be. if possible, born withent a name) for 
and he had been coaxed inte ther mip by New the pron noof these two object birst, the crrenla 
man, who said one day te lin reference t etter ope e notions regarding the Apostoheal Suc 
Pusey contemplated writing Well stippeose tietous cession, ete; and, secondly, the protection of the Prayer 
have it for one of the Tracts 1 Pits Book against profane mmnovatior Po give you 
“LT will not be one of von Before parting, however notion of the kind of thing, the first Tract we propese 
Newman urged it again, and this tre with) siecs tev pont wall Tn ntof the martyrdom of St 
* Suppose you let us have that letter of your vh vont lenaters, with es ! hy ‘ Pray do not 
intend writing, and attach your own name or sranatinre blow t Ine Ult 
to it. You would then not be mixed up wath a rode Again, te another frend don lering the helpless 
in any way responsible for the Tract We ! state of the Church mt bavghaned, and the ry madequate 
plied Pusey, “if you wall let me do that, f wil And leas entertained by most ef er children, Vay and clers 
the event it was | Wht vlc vested t ! il, oof her ela ther ‘ ¢ ertain intimate 
Puseyites which was ever aft ttached te the enti friend f e at Oxford And the ment 
party Stranve that the very fact of his desiring t hold nyt € Cole lve. Kel biowrapher Such 
aloof from the party should serve to assoc! Pusey y gn ot the .small kp ides (1 
name with them ever afterwards, as though he were not | Churehmen, who projceted t celebrated series of 
merely a member of the new school but their Hea Pract Phus, the mayors f Churchmen im England 
Master! But, however this may have been, the eva at tl did not understand their Church, and a 
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small knot of their brethren were anxious to make them 


It is evident from this, which school is in poss 
understand it 


nevertheless the ‘Tractarians really are advaneim, 
Coleridge again, who was a contemporary, goes on to there is no need to be “ strenuous” about doctrines t 


say: The ‘Tracts came at a time when we were (speak are generally accepted 

ing of the generality both lay and clerical) wholly un One other writer, quoted by Newman, and writing 
trained in dogmatic theology, wholly unversed ino the some twenty-three years earlier (1816) — declares 

questions which lay between the Roman and the English “Hitherto, the Church of England, though more te: 

branches of Christ's Chureh.” | perate in her measures than any other portion of th: 


“Elderly men.” he goes on, “ will remember the time. | reformed body, has manifested no sentiment with 
when for students to 





into the controversy with Rome | unremitting intensity as dread of whatever could 
was thought nearly soperthious, and for clergymen to | deemed Popery. Als matters are dread of tr 


preach on it a mere waste of time. The Tracts stirred | substantiation has made the sacrament a ceremony : an 


this tranquil, perhaps stagnant, lake; and the stir of | to ward off infallibility, every man has Leen encouraged 


men’s minds, especially among the younger and more | te shape a creed for himself. The next certain cure i 





ardent, naturally produced enquiry, under circumstances | this extreme will be to experience its fruits. favs 
not at all favorable to a just result _ fallby Dissenterism willmake it) to be felt that if Popers 
“Thus the multitude were ” wholly untramed im dog can be a Charybdis, there ts a Seylla on the other 
matic theology.” and yet, or and therefore, they rose up | ne less dangerous. * * * Shall the present neglig: 
Warms agamst the few who tried te teach them and insensithility always prevail’ his cannot be 


Phat “ Rome“ was wrong had evidently been an as Hlow shall fit instruments be prepared for this divine 
sumption which was supposed te require no proof; and | purpose.” Such was the state of the atmosphere im i876 
Hous equally evident that Tractarianism was imistaken | and, from the language used, such it had evidently be: 


for “ Rome“ the movement it began to declare itself for a long period 
2 Now turn to Pusey, and one quotation from: his The expression “always prevail” implies this; se that 
Pract on Baptism will be sufeientiv signiticant: “We We may net unreasonably infer that it had prevarlh 
have almost (i835) embraced the doctrine that God con throughout the life of the writer) (Alexander Kus) 
veys grace only through the instrumentality of the men Whe was born the middle of the ith century (1757) 
tal energies, that as, through faith, prayer, * * * Gy seme forty years after the death of Bishop Bull. a: 
contrachetion to which the Church and her Sacrament twe years after the death of Bishop Butler 
are the ordamed and direet visible means. & *  #" Another writer, Mr. Tlunter Gordon, quoted by New 
“Does not this account for the precading indispost- man, gees further than this and declares that the reav 


fon to adit that Baptism conveys regeneration.” What | tion, since the great break up of the sixteenth centu 
the reply of the Church Magazine was to this we have + 
already seen 


Nnd lastly, to turn te Newman 





gainst the Protestant principle of private judgment t! 
had displayed itself in so long a “career of discursive 
reasoning and speculation” and that only now were me 
heginning once more to revert to authority. “ Ttas only 
he writes, “within the memory of the present age, tha 
the minds of men, both here and-ou the Continent, have 


3 “Tooker says many things strange to our present 
notions ef divmity”  blooker’s (13552-1000) life almost 
precisely comeided with the reigns of Mary and Eliza 
beth, Agam: ° They (The Tractarians) are thankful to 


hegun to pause im their career of discursive reasonme 
tind ’ in their armory, spiritual weapons, love, 


| and speculation, and to revert towards faith and author 
disused tndeed , “Fora century and more past | ity. Symptoms have even appeared of a disposition 1 
primutive truth had either been forgotten, or looked | revert to the other extreme.” 

down upon.” that is, since the days of Bishop Bull C1624 


7iIo) 


Another writer is quoted as saying: ° Whether the- 
pecuhtar doctrines which they are reviewing, be tru 
“They (Tractarians) are as really followers of Hook not. * bi 
eror Taylor as they are not followers of the rel gion of Newman again himself says: ° The present: react 
the day” Here again, the “religion of the day, is one | om religious opinion.” 
thing. the Tractarian teaching another 

“The present untoward burst of Catholicism.” 


“The circumstances under which the reaction to 
fone principles of the Church is at this time (r&3aq) tal 

Mr. Baden Powell, again, ts quoted as saying (1830) | ng place : 
“thas celar from published authorities that opinions and In another passage. where he ts reviewing Caswa! 
Views of theology Cof at least a very marked move es work on the Anglo-American Church, a passage 
pecially te the subject of Church authority and others | curs se pertinent to the question before us, and so ce 
dependent upon it) have been extensively adopted and gemal to the spirit of this magazine that Lam tempt: 
strenuously upheld, and are daily gaining ground among | to quote it: “We (The Anglican Church) have lost thi 
a considerable and influential portion of the members, as sympathy of the world. * * * The Civil power coli 


well as ministers, of the Established Church.” has cut us off from Christendom, has done, it must bh 
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confessed, its utmost, to reconcile us te ou 
. She has been among strangers 
yers, and soldiers, frisked and prowled ' or 
tures wild or tame have held a parhament over her, but | price | hurch of Rome and P 
still she has wanted some one to converse 


Again, referring to literature: * Jack 
for waste paper at the beginmig of the 
bring seven guineas.” 
trange 


“The reading public is coming under the 
notions and convictions cery dite 


have been fashionable of late Ut exer 
the 


nd die 


ong 


of the whole of educated Europe 
at the present moment, in the thre: 
tries of Kurope—Germany, France, ; 
lations of the Fathers, m= seri 
publication (1839), by a simultanes 
dependent movement in cach place 
This implies that hitherto ° Uh 
severely let alone. Keble having been 
lege—Corpus Christi- at Oxford 
some of them as “ Plooker’s Guid 
study of them afterwards, when he 
take a new edition of the becles 
t 


enter with enthusiasm inte th 
which was a chief characteristy 
itself. But otherwise ““bhe by 
most, and them very mane tre 
many. But Newnan warned the 
change must come Reading 

up them books, of this va musechied 
count the cost, wenh 

lo sum up, then, this part 

the Oxford Movement came 
Church parties m= lngland 

as they were sometimes 
*Low Church party; 

Wits IN passessrom 7 Pha 

for the largest, most compact, 

our Church at this moment (1 
much money, much miluence 
position to have the ability, as 
effect sooner or later mupertant 
and discipline 

other hand, was mu 

ed by leaders Like Van Mildert 
Jebb im Treland, and te the existe 
evidence in the Memoir of Serge 
sures us that “the one who exerei 
over me (1823) 

Churchman * * * and he 
ticularly those of Bishop Elorne, 
land, a class of writers | mu 
dissenting associates took mterest 
Bishop Jebb, one day, he exclaimed 
every priest shall say daily m 
either privately or openly, and 

ily his lordship could answer tor himselt, 


entife sacramen 
the authoritee 
the whole enter 


eepery 


institution, if we 
t prevail under it 


ius Betheder, a former 


Basses Pyrenees 
Wats living quite 

img to a dissolved 
The expenses 


Hle was unable 


the earthly posses 


ed by the govern 
a priest and 

d, and east 

m Russia 

vane thas, the 
absolute mon 


Why have we 


evenmig, 
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mo onenh 
nved as it 
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“THE PEOPLE CALLED METHODISTS.” | 

Do we not all desire that Christians may some | 
day be reunited in their worship? Tfow sad that 
in one village or town those who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ and own Him as Master should yet 
find it impossible to say their prayers together! 

In ne case is this so sad as in the case of the 
Methodists. They were founded by two most holy 
English clergymen, John and Charles Wesley. 
It was never intended that they should be se pa 
rated from the Church of England. 

The hearts of all Church of England peopl 
should go out towards them, and we should pray 
that in God's good time they may come back to 
us. 

John Wesley saw how, even before his death, 
his preachers were beginning to act independently 
of the Church of England. ‘This is what he said: 
“Are we not, unawares, by litthe and little, tend 
ing to a separation from the Chureh 2" 

“Oh, 


diligence.” 


remove any tendeney thereto with) all 


* Let all our preachers go te Chureh.” 
atter Wesley's death it 


thought wrong for the Methodist: preachers to 
celebrate the Holy Communion, 


For some time Was | 
Endeavors were 
made to get Anglican priests to do this, but grad 
ually they took to doing it themselves. 

No doubt the Anglican Chureh behaved fool 
ishly in losing the Methodists. They were tos 
enthusiastic in their love of souls and in preach 
ing Jesus Christ, and the old-fashioned Chureh 
people did not like them. 

Now-in these days, when there is a revival all 
round, why cannot we come together again, and 
work for our Lord in union? [tis for the Meth 
odists to answer this. 


GOOD WILE. 


Christianity is not the only desirable thing 
which missionaries introduce into heathen coun- 
tries. The Rev. William N. Brewster, a Metho- 
dist missionary in south China, on his return to 
his ficld from a visit to America, has taken two 
cows back with him, The Chinese cows give lit- 

tle milk, and he thought that he might be able to ' 
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reach the people more effectively if he shiwed 


them that he was interested in their material pros 
perity as wellas in their spiritual welfare. He has 
taken along with him a trained dairy-farmer to 
take care of the cows and show the natives how to 
improve their stock. Paul, the missionary, was 
willing to be all things to all men, if thereby hi 
might save a few, but he was never a dairy-farn 

er; vet if it had oceurred to him he would not 
have hesitated even to milk the cows himsel!, if 
he could thus have secured an attentive listener to 
his message of great jov.—Vouth’s Companio: unti 


a LA 


KALENDAR FOR JULY 


Oct. St. Johy Baptist 
nd Sunday after 
Feast of the Most 
Dedication of All 
Oct. of SS. Peter and Paul, App. 
Pranstation St. Thomas of Canterbury 
ard Sunday after Trinity 

St. Bonaventura, the Seraphic 
ith Sunday after Trinity, 

St. Vineent de Paul C 
Margaret, Vo M wee 
St. Mary stat 
sth Sunday after | 
Vigil of St. James 

Mt 
st 
St 


Trinity. Visitation BOL AM 
Precious Blood 


Pranciscan Churches 


Doctor, OO | unit 


inv 
st 
Magdalene 

Trinity 


James the Greater, Ap 

Anne, Mother of the BO V. M 
Martha, V., Llostess of Our Lord 
6th Sunday after 
Mt 


Trinity 
lenatins Lovela, C, Pounder of the Jesuit 


— ee 


Tite VIRGIN BIRTH 


Sir—Anselm in his Cur Deus Homo? points out t 
there have been four kinds of births, viz.: 
1. Man from God alone, &s Adam 


2. Woman from man alone, as Eve 

3. From man and woman, as Cain 

4. Man from woman alone, as Christ 
Is the last more difficult of 


second ? 


acceptance than 


A.W. S.A.R 


—_——___—_»— 


“Hi 
“that 


“What is a cross?” 
my fingers so” 


said a priest one day 
laying one across the other 
If I put them so” 


cross laying them side by 


“where is the cross?" Only let our will run sid 
will become 


hes 


trials 
heavy as surely as day follows the night.”--S. L 


side with God's will and our 





